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THE  MANCHESTER  "SCHOOL" 

THE  response  to  the  proposal  to  devote  an  issue  of  this 
Supplement  to  Manchester  Poetry  of  to-day  has  more 
than  justified  that  tentative  experiment  of  the  Manchester 
Centre  of  The  Poetry  Society  to  show  a  sympathetic  interest 
in  contemporary  expression.  The  devoted  Secretary  received 
450  poems,  and  it  has  been  the  invidious  task  of  the  Editorial 
Committee  in  Manchester  and  London  to  reduce  that  number 
to  the  capacity  of  this  issue.  That  we  are  able  to  print  only 
five  per  cent  of  the  poems  received  is  our  misfortune  and 
no  reflection  on  the  merits  of  the  mass  of  MSS,  for  which 
the  limitations  of  space  are  too  exigent.  If  it  had  been 
economically  possible  we  would  have  published  a  huge 
Manchester  volume,  for  much  of  the  work  was  equally 
meritorious  and  representative.  We  did  not  expect  and  we 
did  not  find  anything  indicative  of  a  special  Manchester 
school ;  we  found  less  expression  than  we  anticipated  of 
localised  impressions.  Local  colour  and  atmosphere  were 
not  demanded,  and  have  not  been  given  any  particular 
prominence  in  our  selection,  in  which  diversity  rather  than 
any  special  feature  has  been  the  Editorial  aim.  We  leave 
further  comment  to  our  readers.  Our  space  is  already 
bespoken — present  costs  will  not  allow  us  to  enlarge  it — and 
we  deprecate  the  custom  of  obscuring  poetry  with  wordy 
analysis  and  critical  embroidery. 


THE  SONG  OF  THE  CLOGS 

"  ^-pE-KITTERY-CLAT,  te-kittery-clat," 

JL   (Hark  to  the  song  of  the  clogs  in  the  street), 
"  Kittery-clattery,  kittery-clat," 
Musical  measure  of  Lancashire's  feet. 

This  is  the  song  that  they  sing  in  my  ear ; 
"  Long  have  we  trodden  the  cobbles  below, 
Hurried  to  pit-brow  for  many  a  year, 
Out-going  swiftly  and  home-coming  slow." 
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"  Passing  in  rain-storm,  or  passing  in  sun, 
Ceaselessly  onward  we  clatter  along, 
Footing  a  measure  when  duties  are  done 
And  tapping  the  beat  of  a  popular  song." 

"  Be  you  an  old  man  or  be  you  a  child, 
Long  will  we  carry  you,  oft  will  we  mend  ; 
By  those  who  wear  us  not,  scorned  and  reviled, 
By  those  who  wear  us,  acknowledged  as  friend." 

"  Better  than  skates  when  the  ice  glitters  white, 
Better  than  boots  in  the  mud  and  the  rain  ; 
Musical  fellows  at  morning  or  night, 
Thousands  have  walked  to  our  merry  refrain." 

u  Kittery-clattery,  kittery-clat  " 
(Hark  to  the  song  of  the  clogs  in  the  street), 
"  Te-kittery-clattery,  kittery-clat," 
Musical  message  of  Lancashire's  feet. 

P.  M.  RAWNCLIFFE. 
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DAWN 

I. 

DAWN  of  Day ! 


O  sweet  uprising  of  mysterious  light, 
Sweeping  the  darkness  from  the  distant  height, 
Piercing  with  radiant  darts  the  pall  of  night, 
Which  falls  away 

And  disappears  when  strides  the  sun  so  bright 
In  full  display. 

II. 

O  Dawn  of  Love  ! 

O  rich  outpouring  of  thy  wondrous  soul, 
Mingling  with  mine  in  constant  rythmic  rol], 
Knowing  no  barrier  bank  or  troublous  shoal 
In  its  strong  move, 

But  ever  flows  to  find  of  life,  the  whole, 
In  deeps  above. 

J.  W.  JAMES. 


THE  SEA-BIRD 

DAWN  on  the  misty  sea. 
Sunlight  across  the  blue. 
Only  the  flight  of  a  white  sea-bird 
Sailing  far  out  to  you. 

Night  on  the  deep  blue  sea, 
Starlight  across  the  foam. 
Only  the  flight  of  a  lone  sea-bird 
Making  its  passage  home. 

MEG  LINDLEY-SMITH. 


STAFFERT'S  WOOD 

(To  Eilidb) 

NO  woods  that  I  have  ever  known 
More  fairy  traces  bore 
Than  Staffert's.     And  when  you  are  grown 
You'll  love  them  even  more 
Than  now  :    because  all  fairy  traces 
Are  lost  in  such  a  lot  of  places  ! 

I  nearly  met  old  Wayland  Smith 

Beyond  the  Forge,  one  day. 

The  oak  tree  Merlin  conjured  with 

Cannot  be  far  away  : 

And  folks  out  of  your  history  book 

Peep  through  the  hedge  beyond  the  brook. 

Puck,  I  am  sure,  must  often  dance 
Round  Squirrel  Nutkin  Tree  ! 
Prosper  le  Gai,  with  shield  and  lance, 
Clanks  through  the  greenery  : 
And  Robin  Hood  might  any  day 
Chance  out,  and  happen  on  your  play ! 

If  you  and  Hilda  creep  like  mice 

When  no  one  else  is  near — 

And  wish  it  hard — why,  in  a  trice, 

You're  very  apt  to  hear 

The  merry  laughter  of  an  elf — 

You're  never  far  from  one,  yourself ! 

M.  KILROY   KENYON. 
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LAURIETTE 

UP  with  the  wind  and  the  wild,  white  clouds, 
Fleecy  clouds,  billowy,  fleeing  away  ; 
Down  the  green  hillside  ran  Lauriette,  Lauriette, 
Lighter  than  thistledown,  sweeter  than  may. 

Laughed  as  she  sped  along,  danced  to  the  breeze's  song, 
Blown  through  the  morning  a-twinkle  with  dew, 
Pure  as  a  thrush's  note  poured  from  his  speckled  throat, 
Spirit  of  Springtime  in  cornflower  blue. 

Through  the  dim  wood  filled  with  rose-colour' d  mist, 
Twixt  the  bright  tree-trunks  the  young  sun  has  kissed  ; 
Lauriette,  Lauriette,  dancing  away, 
Slim  as  the  lavender,  fair  as  the  day. 

JOAN  MELLAND. 


KINDERFANGER 

I  STALK  them,  snare  them,  net  them  well 
For  I  make  myself  invisible. 
I  swell  me  large  as  any  house  ; 
I  squeeze  me  tiny  as  a  mouse. 
No  door  too  tightly  shut  for  me  ! 
I  turn  the  stoutest  bolt  or  key 
To  wisp  of  moonshine  straw,  for  see — 
I  have  a  magic  Sesame  ; 
A  word  to  sound,  a  sign  to  give 
Makes  stone  and  metal  like  a  sieve, 
And  changes  mortals  at  a  wink 
Like  drop  of  wizard's  magic  ink. 
And  if  you'll  bend  and  never  move 
That  word  to  you  I'll  whisper  .  .  .  LOVE  ! 

Their  mothers  think  them  safe  in  bed 
Because  of  legs  and  arms  and  head. 
Bless  their  dear  hearts  !  they  ought  to  see 
Dancing  their  boys  and  girls  with  me  ! 
Dancing  with  me  throughout  the  night 
In  purest,  palest,  happiest  light. 
(Children's  bodies  asleep  are  gloves 
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Left  in  bed  by  their  souls — my  loves. 
And  when  the  drab  world  wakes,  with  pain 
They  put  those  warm  gloves  on  again.) 

I've  got  the  cunning  of  snarer's  eye 
When  beauteous  children  pass  me  by. 
A  dancing  shape  ;   a  gleam  of  hair  ; 
A  face  of  hope — and  /  am  there  ! 
A  singing  mouth  ;   a  speckless  eye  ; 
A  brooklet's  freshness — /  am  nigh  ! 
O  Gracious,  Lavender-sweet  and  New ; 
Wonder  and  Mirth  .  .  .  I'm  following  you  ! 

Through  school's  routine  ye  twist  and  twine 
In  vain,  Sweethearts — I  make  you  mine. 
Cumber  your  day  with  the  dust  of  the  trite 
(With  parents  and  such) — you  are  mine  by  night;  ! 
Cover  your  limbs'  rose-ivory  : 
As  naked  as  flowers  you'll  dance  for  me  ! 

And  after,  when  you  weary  are 

Of  tripping  it  down  my  paths  of  star, 

I've  got  a  lap  as  wide  as  wide, 

And  happily  resting  side  by  side 

You'll  sit  and  hearken  while  I  tell 

Of  marvel  and  of  miracle, 

Of  bird  and  beast,  of  god  and  sprite, 

Of  dungeon  black  and  palace  white  ; — 

You'll  sit  like  nestlings  while  above 

I'll  bend  and  love,  and  love,  and  love  !  .  .  . 

Ay,  souls  of  the  marvellous  human  tree  ! 
That  is  the  fruit  I  pluck  for  me. 
And  did  I  learn  of  any  man 
That  deep  in  China  or  Japan  ; 
In  coloured  hamlet,  strange,  remote  ; 
In  fortress  hemmed  by  wall  and  moat ; 
In  coral  isle  or  waste  of  snow  ; 
Red  wigwam,  hut  of  Eskimo  ; 
Hill-side  cavern,  porcelain  tower  ; 
Roofless  Gipsy-camp,  royal  bower  ; — 
Ay,  did  I  learn  of  any  man 
From  Tokio  to  Yucatan 
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That  winsome  maid  or  boy  there  were 
Well  worth  the  snaring,  I  would  fare 
Forthwith  with  magic  juice  and  net. 
And  storms  might  rave,  suns  wildly  set 
A  thousand  times  on  barriers  black 
The  Fates  should  rear  to  keep  me  back, 
I'd  win,  undaunted,  by  the  aid 
Of  Love  that  maketh  unafraid  ; 
With  Love  no  timid  bird  could  dread 
Would  catch  my  beauty  safe  in  bed. 

NORMAN  DONELLY. 


THREE  TRAVELLERS 

BALTHASAR  spake,  Up,  brethren  mine  :  night  dawneth  fine, 
The  fainting  sun  with  amethyst  it  lighteth  all  the  sky : 
Our  camels  taste  the  wind's  cool  cup, 
Our  merchandise  is  loaded  up. 
We  make  great  journey,  Melchior  and  Caspar,  ye  and  I. 

The  sure-foot  camels  raised  their  load.     They  took  the  road  : 
For  many  a  night  of  cooling  ease  they  held  the  Eastern  way 
Each  morn  in  tents  of  white  and  red 
On  fine-spun  vermeil  carpets  spread 
Escaping  burning  sand  and  sun  the  resting  travellers  lay. 

Behind  them  rode  their  camel-men,  in  number  ten, 

And  goodly  were  their  baggages  and  princely  was  their  gear, 
Three  several  golden  chests  they  bore 
With  bluest  sapphires  studded  o'er, 
The  which  to  gaze  upon  too  long  would  blench  a  man  with  fear. 

They  journeyed  so  to  find  a  king.     Such  journeying 
It  is  a  very  gallant  thing,  and  wealthy  men  doth  draw  : 
Albeit  to  Bethlehem  the  way 
Were  hard  to  find,  yet  there  He  lay, 
The  king  without  a  court  or  crown,  and  cradled  in  the  straw. 

E.  J.  MARTIN. 
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SONGS  FOR  SAILORMEN 

H          I.— THE  OLD  'AND. 

EA-SONGS  an'  sylor  songs  !     When  you  'ears  'em  sung, 


)Tyke  it  from  me  thet  the  bloke  wot  gives  'em  lung 
Nary  went  to  sea  as  a  plyne  O.D. 
Ne'er  saw  aught  as  lawge  as  a  blinkin'  wivva-bawge. 
Sea-songs  and  sylor-songs  !  !     Ow  !  you  mykes  me  larf  ! 
'E's  been  plyin'  at  Nivy  wiv  the  scrubbin'  brush  in  'is  bart ; 
For  the  Nivy  ynt  no  picnic,  an'  it  ynt  no  bloomin'  fun. 
You's  gled  you's  doin'  yer  bit,  you  ses  ;  you'll  be  gledder  when  it's 

done, 

An'  you  sees  for  the  lawst  occysipn — a  lump  in  yer  throwt,  I'll  own — 
The  'Edmiral's  fleg  come  fleppin'  dahn  at  the  settin'  of  the  sun. 

They  sing  abaht  the  'elmsman  ;  an'  it's  very  picterskoo  ; 

'E  guides  the  ship  an'  sings  of  'ome,  an'  swigs  a  tot  or  two. 

Does  he  much  ? — Not  'arf  ! — Strite  !     It  mykes  you  larf  ; 

Tho'  you  don'  larf  much  ef  you  acks  as  such. 

Eyes  glued  to  yer  compass,  an'  yer  wrisses  ychin'  cruel, 

You  mike  a  slight  mistike  ! — an'  you  goes  to  tike  yer  gruel ; 

For  the  orficer's  above,  the  quartermester's  at  yer  beck, 

An'  they'll  swing  yer  right  ef  you  don'  keep  correck  official  treck  ; 

For  it's  "  Stiddy  !  "  all  the  bloomin'  time  when  once  yer  given  yer 

'ed, 
An'  a  ship's  as  blinkin'  tricky  as  a  untymed  thorough-bred. 

Sometime  you'll  'ear  'em  callin'  :   "  Fall  in,  the  sea-bowt's  crew  !  " 

Some  blinkin'  fool  is  owverboard — Less  'ope  it  won't  be  you. 

You  'ears  the  orficer  shaht  :   "  Stiddy  !   Lift  'er  aht  !  " 

An'  you  lets  the  life-line  slip  thro'  yer  'esitytin'  grip. 

An'  you's  swingin'  from  the  dyvids  owver  wyves  like  roorin'  bulls, 

An'  the  fore-an'-efter  gows  ;   an'  you  tosses  oars  an'  pulls, 

Mykin'  for  the  kelshum  flyre  wot's  lightin'  up  the  sea, 

An'  bylin'  aht  for  very  life,  as  wet  as  you  kin  be — 

'Ow,  when  thet  job  is  owver — for  the  wust  jobs  'as  a  end — 

Yer  mess-deck  is  yer  'ome,  Jeck  ;  an'  yer  'ammick  yer  best  friend. 

Songs  o'  Dryke  an'  Plymouth  'Oe  wot  some  fellers  sings, 

Mikes  you  feel  powetic  an'  all  them  sort  o'  fings  ; 

When  you  walks  the  'Oe,  pycin'  to  an'  fro, 

Wiv  some  little  myde,  aht  for  promenyde, 

Lot  you  finks  o'  Dryke  or  Smeaton  ;  lions  leaves  you  cold 

So  do  thet  Britennia  statoo,  tho'  she  be  thet  bold — 
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You  'ears  the  brykers  weshin'  on  the  struts  ath'art  the  pier ; 

You  'ears  the  sea-plynes  thrummin'  as  they's  fleshin'  thro'  the  air ; 

You  'ears  a  syren  tootin'  far  aht  acrost  the  sea  : 

But  you  sighs  for  a  'ome  an'  a  young  wife,  an'  a  kiddie  on  yer  knee. 

Sea-songs  an'  sylor-songs  !     When  you  'ears  'em  sung 

Fink  jest  wot  you  likes,  Jeck,  but  keep  it  off  yer  tongue. 

Blokes  like  you  an'  me,  wot  'as  known  the  sea, 

Used  it,  scrubbin'  plenks  we  kin  sy  "  Now  thenks  !  " 

But  if  other  fellers  wants  to  gow  an'  try  ther  luck 

Dressed  all  deckolyty  in  a  clemmy  soot  o'  duck 

Don'  you  try  perswyde  'em  diffunt !     Let  'em  gow,  my  son, 

They'll  warble  to  another  toon  afore  ther  trick  is  done  ; 

An'  there's  one  fing  ther's  now  dahtin',  an'  you'll  find  it  true,  my 

fren'— 

They  treats  us  all  like  little  leds  ;   but  begob  !   they  mikes  us  men. 

OLIVER  C.  DE  C.  ELLIS. 

AN  IDEAL 

TO  live  in  love  and  constant  quest  of  all 
That  has  its  root  in  goodness.     Ne'er  to  fall 
In  ways  of  indolence,  and  speak  of  good 
In  easy  platitudes  ;  rather  I  would 
Toil  and  be  spent  in  such  a  cause. 

To  lend 

My  best  of  strength  and  riches  to  extend 
The  reign  of  righteousness. 

To  spread  goodwill, 

And  ever  loving  peace,  and  working  still 
To  keep  it  to  the  last,  yet  ne'er  refrain, 
In  cause  of  right,  to  break  oppression's  chain, 
From  casting  it  aside,  and  in  the  van 
Of  mortal  conflict  prove  myself  a  man. 
If  granted  power,  in  justice  to  exert ; 
But  justice  ever  with  sweet  mercy  girt. 
To  stoop  and  help  my  fallen  brothers  rise, 
And  find  my  sweetest  peace  in  sacrifice. 
To  ever  keep  my  thoughts  and  aims  on  high ; 
And  finally,  to  dare  to  hope  that  I 
Might,  living,  reach  to  perfect  purity, 
And  dying,  face  my  God  unshrinkingly. 

RALPH  GRAY. 


THE  MAN  OF  SORROWS 

O  HAPPY  few  that  daily  heard 
The  salting  humour  of  His  word  ! 

The  lance-like  wit ;  the  laughter  deep  !  .  .  . 

Sane  spirits  that  have  tears  to  weep 

Have  mirth  to  spend  in  equal  measure. 

His  tears  were  pearls  ? — His  laughter's  treasure 

Matched  them  in  volume  and  in  light.  .  .  . 

I  see  Him  now,  His  raiment  white 

Shaking  and  dancing  on  the  lulls 

For  laughter  that  His  body  fills  .  .  . 

Some  jest  on  gods,  and  men,  and  sheep 

For  mazed  disciples  much  too  deep.  .  .  . 

He  throws  His  head  back,  and  His  eye 

Laughs  with  His  voice  to  the  laughing  sky. 

That  must  have  been  deep,  tender  laughter 
Which  fetched  the  youngsters  pelting  after, — 
So  much  of  sunshine  in  one  voice  ! 
And  when  He  bade  the  guests  rejoice 
And  gave  of  wedding  wine  the  best 
Whose  laughter's  music  led  the  rest  ? 

If  God  is  Love,  then  God  is  Laughter. 
And  since  we  little  men  are  after 
His  image  made,  what  deeps  of  mirth 
In  Him  gave  man's  slight  humour  birth  ! 
And  Jesus,  manliest  of  all  men 
Needed  how  much  to  keep  Him  sane  ? 

NORMAN  DONELLY, 


INCREDULITY 

"  O  ye  of little  faith  /" 

WE  are  as  savages  tearfully  stretching  vain  hands  for  the  moon 
Slanting  across  the  waters,  caressing  the  purple  lagoon  : 
We  do  not  see  that  the  moonlight  is  on  us,  nor  stoop  to  the  sweet 
Millions  of  glittering  moonbeams  that  shimmer  and  dance  at  our  feet. 
Now,  when  the  wonderful  air  is  alive  with  the  impulse  of  love, 
Angrily,  hopelessly,  call  we  on  God  for  a  sign  from  above. 

J.  M.  S.  BARNARD. 
II 


THE  MAGDALENE 
I. 

r  I  ^HE  day  was  dead.     The  stars  made  sport  of  sin. 

J.   Seven  devils  ruled  me  ruthlessly  within. 
Mighty  their  sway  with  Hunger  as  their  head 
Who  saves  her  soul  when  famishing  for  bread  ? 
I  stood  outside  the  city  gate  unseen, 
The  scorn  of  pharisees,  the  Magdalene. 
I  clasped  a  peasant  passing  by,  nor  wist 
It  was  the  Christ  that  wantonly  I  kissed. 

II. 

He  held  my  hands.     I  saw  His  eyes  ablaze 
With  holy  wrath.     I  trembled  neath  His  gaze. 
His  awful  voice  bade  all  my  devils  flee. 
They  tore  my  heart  in  shreds  to  escape  from  me. 
I  swayed  in  silent  dread  until  His  tears 
Bathed  my  hot  hands,  and  banished  all  my  fears. 
I  fell  and  clasped  His  feet,  and  weeping  wist 
It  was  the  Christ  I  worshipfully  kissed. 

J.  W.  JAMES. 


EXTREMITY 

DANGER  had  thrust  me  to  the  utmost  marge ; 
Below  me  swam  a  vast  and  formless  space, 
Behind  was  no  retreat,  no  hiding  place, 
No  earthly  skill  my  foothold  could  enlarge. 
Fear  shook  my  soul.     I  flinched  'neath  Life's  surcharge, 
And  Fate's  excess.     My  will  had  fall'n  from  grace, 
And  his  high  throne  was  vacant.     On  the  chase 
Came  grim  pursuing  terrors,  giant-large. 

Then  at  my  side  were  stirrings,  and  I  grew 
Heedless  of  Danger.     Strong,  my  craven  soul 
Grappled  with  Fear.     Closer  about  me  stole 
Winged  presences,  and,  braving  all,  I  knew 
The  calm,  sweet  rapture  of  a  spirit  freed, 
Buoyed  by  the  Everlasting  Arms  of  God. 

ANNIE  L.  KNOWLES, 
12 


TO  HER 

I    THINK  that  you  are  like  a  thunder-shower 
Falling  at  even  after  tiring  days 
Of  sultry  heat  and  long-drawn  weariness. 
The  care  of  years  will  vanish  in  an  hour  ; 
The  green  blade  shoots  where  late  were  arid  ways. 
You  come,  dear,  like  the  rain  to  cheer  and  bless. 

I  think  you  are  the  very  heart  of  me, 
For  now  my  heart  is  full  of  tenderness  ; 
A  subtle  thing  of  uncontrolled  power. 
I  hear  upon  wet  winds  a  melody 
That  soothes  me  after  days  of   weariness. 
I  think  that  you  are  like  a  thunder-shower. 

OLIVER  C.  DE  C.  ELLIS. 


SUNSET 

GOOD-NIGHT,  beloved, 
Thy  dawn  will  not  be  mine, 
For  thy  dear  eyes,  now  closed  in  sleep, 

Will  open  to  that  Light 
The  pure  in  heart  alone  can  bear  : 
— But  thou  art  here  to-night. 

To-night,  beloved, 
I  kneel,  thyself  my  shrine, 
And  share  thy  sunset  hour  with  thee, 

One  holy  hour  of  peace  ! 
I  watch  the  sun  glow  in  thy  face : 
-     It  fades — thy  heart-throbs  cease. 

Last  night,  beloved, 
Methinks  thou  drew  my  soul 
With  thine  up  to  those  glowing  gates 

Which  opened  wide  for  thee, 
Then  lone,  but  chastened,  I  returned  : 

Beloved,  plead  for  me  1 

MARGARET  MILLER, 
13 


NIGHT  IN  THE  GARDEN 

THE  moonlit  garden  called.     I  took  my  bed 
And  spread  it  on  the  grass  beneath  the  sky. 
A  little  friendly  breeze  came  hustling  nigh  ; 
The  sleepy  birds  twit-twittered  overhead  ; 
The  drowsy  rose-trees  dewy  petals  shed. 
The  clouds  like  sheep  wind  driven  hurried  by, 
A  few  faint  stars  shone  out  so  high — so  high ; 
And  distant  night-jars  called.     Encompassed 
With  peace  I  lay,  while  faint  and  very  sweet 
Came  scent  of  jasmine,  rose,  and  dew-drenched  thyme. 
A  bird  one  moment  dropped  upon  the  lawn, 
Then  whirred  away.     And  fast  on  starry  feet 
As  hour  by  hour  sounded  the  distant  chime, 
Night  fled  before  the  wonder  of  the  dawn. 

D.  M.  G. 


RAIN 

RAIN — rain — spatters  against  the  lattice, 
And  again — a  gust  of  wind  flings  up  a  handful, 
And  again — the  whispers,  sobbing,  die  away  across  the  lawn. 

Leafless  the  trees — and  the  rain  with  added  violence 
Dashes,  heady-strong,  against  the  window-pane  ; 
The  loose  sash  rattles — and  the  ivy  leaves 
Tap  out  their  lives  against  the  careless  glass. 

A  drenched  brown  bird,  its  feathers  thick  with  rain, 
Lurches  across  the  lawn,  and  strives  to  gain 
The  shelter  of  the  trees — But  faint — but  weary, 
Falls — to  rise  no  more. 

Build  you  a  fire — it  will  not  be  in  vain 

The  smoke-blacked  hands — the  aching  eyes  and  back  ; 

Find  you  a  bird  to  rescue  from  the  rain — 

Dry  its  poor  feathers — let  it  sing  again — 

Warm  then — with  music — 

You  may  scoff  at  rain  ! 

JOAN  MELLAND. 


HOW  THEY  SANG  WHEN  BISHOP  WILSON 
WAS  IN  PRISON— 1725 

THE  men  came  down  Kirk  Michael  street  with  steady  beat  of 
marching  feet, 

They  mustered  from  the  Point  of  Ayre  and  left  the  hay  a-standing  : 
And  as  they  marched  they  sang  a  song,  a  jolly  throng,  three  hundred 
strong, 
John  Christian  them  commanding  : 

We  don't  want  Governor  Home  (Haha) 

Or  that  dirt  the  Clerk  of  the  Rolls 

And  Deemster  Mylrea, 

Dan  Mylrea, 

The  turncoat  Manxman,  Dan  Mylrea, 

Has  given  himself  for  Derby's  pelf 

And  sold  to  the  devil  the  Manxmen's  souls. 

At  Peel  each  smack  had  got  her  net,  the  sail  was  set,  the  sky  was  wet, 
And  out  from  Dalby  Lhag  they  said  the  herrings  all  were  playing  : 
They  loosed  the  ropes  when  old  Nick  Teare,  Nick-Billy-Sear,  the 
lockman  there 

Began  (or  so  they're  saying)  :  ^ 

We  don't,  etc. 

The  song  went  floating  cross  the  sea  and  on  the  quay,  and  up  Glen 

Meaye, 

And  Crowe  the  blacksmith  made  it  fit  his  hammer's  noisy  ringing  : 
And  women  up  Creg  Willy  Syl  and  Kerrowkiel  the  spinning  wheel 
Made  hum  the  song  a  singing  : 

We  don't,  etc. 

Tom  Curghey  on  the  Douglas  road  up  past   Tromode  his  coach's 

load 

Would  flatter  with  his  piping  horn  right  down  to  Ballagilley, 
And  outside  swells  might  force  a  sneer  and  hide  their  fear  this  song 

to  hear 

From  coachman  Robert  Killey  : 

We  don't,  etc. 

Round  Rushen  walls  they  gathered  then,  the  Northside  men,  from 
Peel,  from  Lhane 
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And    from    Kirk    Christ    and    from    Strandhall,   John    Stevenson 

a-cheering, 
And  as  through  Castletown  they  pressed  all  eight  abreast  they  sang 

with  zest 

Till  Home  did  quake  at  hearing  : 

We  don't,  etc. 

E.  J.  MARTIN. 


GNOTHI  SEAUTON 

(PRIZE  POEM,  1912). 

r  I  ^HERE  is  a  spark  of  God-head  in  my  breast, 

J.  Caught  from  a  far  Elysian  altar  flame 
Burning  beyond  the  reach  of  mortal  quest 
Where  dwells  the  Deity  Who  hath  no  name. 
In  witching  guise  the  wondrous  knowledge  came 
That  I  was  charged  to  cherish  God-given  fire 
To  make  therefor  a  temple  of  my  frame 
To  mount  therewith  the  Zenith  of  Desire  ; 
Whilst  baffled  111  beholds  the  building  of  her  pyre. 

Hither  I  came  not  knowing,  not  desiring, 

Even  as  sets  upon  the  gaunt  Earth-face 

The  cosmic  dust,  which  rode  and  rides  untiring  J 

Through  the  long  silence  of  the  greater  Space. 

Hither  I  came  as  others  of  my  Race, 

Making  no  vain  refusal  nor  complaint, 

But  voiceless,  thoughtless,  helpless,  motionless, 

Nor  even  wondering  at  the  high  constraint 

Hither  unasked  compelling,  here  retaining  pent. 

Whence  came  I  then,  and  how,  and  what,  and  why, 

And  who  perchance  will  answer  if  I  ask  ? 

Will  the  Constraint  that  brought  me  here  reply  ? — 

That  were  an  easy  ending  to  my  task ; 

But  hid  behind  impenetrable  mask 

His  face  and  form  may  not  be  looked  upon, 

Sometimes  in  long  bright  sunbeams  do  I  bask 

And  think  they  are  His  fingers — but  anon 

The  grey  Earth  mist  half  stifles  me  ;  and  they  are  gone. 
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I  grew,  and  finding  others  of  my  kind 

I  copied  them  ;  insensate  mimicry  ! 

They  gave  me  doles  of  body  and  of  mind  ; 

I  fed  and  learned  :  and  then  I  found  in  me 

The  Seat  of  Pain.     So,  wondering  timidly, 

I  cast  my  other  tutors  all  aside  E| 

And  learned  of  Pain  what  might  and  might  not  be, 

I  feared  my  mistress  sorely,  and  I  tried 

To  please  Her,  till  at  length  my  Fear  grew  sick  and  died. 

For  something  bade  me  look  on  her  with  scorn  ; 

My  eyes  awakened  to  Her  paltriness  : 

Some  sense  of  Right  and  Wrong — a  changeling  born — 

Some  thought  of  courage,  some  desire  to  bless, 

Some  yearning  to  outstrip  Her  and  progress 

To  where  the  giants  stood,  immune  to  fear. 

I  read  of  martyred  saints,  and  reading — Yes, 

Desired  that  even  I,  some  coming  year, 

Should  on  the  altar  lie  of  some  Ideal  dear. 

I  left  the  childish,  fancy-gotten  whim 

And  entered  on  the  labyrinth  of  Youth, 

Sometimes  persuading  me  that  in  the  dim 

Far  distance  blazed  the  fixed  star  of  Truth. 

That  I  should  seek  what  wiser  men,  forsooth, 

Had  failed  to  find,  though  toiling  all  their  days  ! 

That  I  a  youngster,  callow  and  uncouth, 

Should  think  to  find  some  new  or  subtler  ways — 

And  yet ! — and  yet,  my  tears  start  when  my  mother  prays. 

So  wandering,  it  chanced  an  Epicure 

Straddled  across  my  path,  and  bade  me  flee 

Far  as  I  could  Dissatisfaction's  lure 

And  banish  Wisdom's  phantom  subtlety. 

"  Learn  of  the  creatures  of  the  field,"  said  he, 

"  Basking  in  sunlight,  bathing  in  the  rain." 

I  watched  them  as  I  wandered  :  suddenly 

I  stumbled  on  a  synagogue  of  Pain 

And  shuddering  found  the  shambles  where  the  beasts  were  slain. 

My  end  shall  not  be  so  ! — not  so,  not  so  : — 
I  knew  it  then  as  now  for  no  mistake — 
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They  who  to-morrow  totter  and  lie  low 
Shall  not  so  end — But  if  the  Earth  should  quake 
And  yawn  in  its  long  slumber,  shall  they  wake  ? 
They  cover  them  with  ashes  and  dead  leaves  ; 
They  deck  a  funeral  show  for  Love's  dear  sake  ; 
And  yet  of  some  high  hope  Death  ne'er  bereaves 
The  orphan  who  for  some  familiar  feature  grieves. 

What  shall  unravel  this  unlovely  tangle  ? — 
The  college  turrets  do  not  touch  the  sky. 
The  pigeons  frequenting  the  old  quadrangle 
Have  less  of  pain — though  less  of  hope — than  I. 
Behold  my  prototype  who  rideth  high, 
The  gilded  horseman  on  the  weather-vane  ! 
Lo  there  my  fellow,  standing  wet  or  dry, 
The  boulder  from  the  glacial  morain  ! 
For  restless  though  I  waver,  still  shall  I  remain. 

The  spirits  of  the  Earth  for  ever  dangle 

Their  pretty  toys  before  my  straining  eye, 

The  rabbi's  call  to  me  to  join  their  wrangle 

About  the  Known  ; — and  shall  that  satisfy  ? 

If  what  is  known  depend  upon  a  lie 

Let  ignorance  be  mine,  and  if  the  brain 

Were  made  to  search  out  riddles  fruitlessly — 

Were  made  ?  .  .  .  Creation  ?  .  .  .  God  and  Heaven  again  ? 

Ah,  if  indeed  'twere  true,  it  were  surpassing  plain  ! 

I  found  a  maiden  mateless  :  oh  the  wild, 

Fond  longing  for  her  presence,  and  the  sight 

Of  laughter  in  her  brown  eyes  when  she  smiled, 

And  oh  the  happy  dreams  of  Day  and  Night ! 

Even  as  bursts  the  sudden  flood  of  Light 

That  Dawn  brings  to  the  Desert  Wanderers 

Showing  a  grove  where  waving  palms  invite 

To  slake  the  thirst — no  noon-mirage  that  blurs — 

So  on  my  dark  soul,  parched,  broke  the  light  of  hers. 

What  love,  what  light  was  this  !     What  passing  pain  ! 
What  aching  ears  !     What  heaven-sent  melodies  ! 
What  yearning  heart,  what  surging  of  the  brain  ! 
What  quiet  moments  of  contented  bliss  ! 
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And  then  the  Prince  of  Love — God-man  I  wis — 
With  strong  arms  rent  apart  the  veil  of  mist. 
I  held  out  mine  ;  I  felt  them  grasped  by  His, 
And  found  amazed,  though  doubting  not,  the  tryst 
Of  lovers  had  revealed  the  long-sought  Way  as  Christ. 

Hither  I  came,  not  knowing,  not  desiring 

And  hence  depart  to  undesired  Unknown, 

Knowing  a  little  and  no  more  requiring  ; — 

The  heights  of  Space  surround  the  vacant  Throne. 

Nor  has  He  left  me  hopeless  or  alone  : 

This  life  is  blest ;  for  that  to  come  we  trust 

Our  God  will  tell  His  secret  things  anon 

To  those,  who,  struggling  feebly  in  their  dust 

Rebelled  against  His  sway  ;  then  recognises  Him  just. 

OLIVER  ELLIS. 


A  SONG  OF  THE  KING'S  FOOL 

"  "T  T  7~HEN  the  moon  is  in  the  mid-night 

V V  And  the  sky  is  cloudy-clear, 
You  shall  leave  the  lords  carousing, 
You  shall  quit  the  feast-hall's  cheer ; 
When  a  vagrant  wind  is  calling 
And  the  dew  is  on  the  lawn, 
You  shall  out  into  the  moon-light, 
You  shall  join  the  waiting  shadows — • 
Through  the  moon-light  and  the  shadows 
You  shall  dance  into  the  dawn. 

"  When  the  night  is  black  and  barren, 
With  a  cruel  rain  and  strong, 
With  a  moaning  in  the  rafters 
That  can  haunt  the  festal  song — 
You  shall  come  alone  and  weary 
Where  the  log-fire  shadows  play, 
And  within  the  glowing  circle, 
In  the  midst  of  lapping  shadows, 
Girdled  round  with  friendly  shadows, 
You  shall  rest  until  the  day." 

KATHARINE  SIDEBOTTOM. 


BUCOLIC 

THE  green  blade  shrivels  in  the  pitiless  glare  ; 
The  mist  arises  from  the  river-scum. 
The  cricket's  twitter  and  the  bee's  low  hum 
Forlornly  mingle  in  the  earth's  long  hair. 

So  long  ago  'twas  night,  and  shone  the  stars. 
So  long  it  shall  be  ere  the  pitiless  sun 
Shall  hide  beneath  the  fields  it  shines  upon 

And  the  slow  tide  shall  wash  the  river-bars. 

Great  God  !   be  pitiful !     Day  long  we  toil, 

Hands  sore  and  dry,  and  hearts  that  pant  to  burst, 
Unstrung,  dejected,  miserable,  Fate-cursed, 

Giving  our  best  to  an  ungrateful  soil. 

What  if  we  fail  ?     Will  he  be  pitiful  ?— 

He  in  the  far  town,  feeding  from  our  hands — 
Or  will  he  lightly  lend  us  from  his  lands 

Some  green  God's  acre  and  a  night  wind  cool  ? — 

A  cool  night  wind  ;  and  nerves  that  trouble  not ; 

And  breasts  that  do  not  pant  in  vain  for  breath  ! 

— When  we  escape  from  Hell  by  the  way  of  Death 
The  murderer  dare  not  grudge  his  garden-plot. 

OLIVER  ELLIS. 


A  SCOTCH  SONG 

WHAT'S  the  matter  wi'  Jamie 
He  lies  there  sac  still 
Wi'  his  sword  by  his  side 
An'  his  face  tae  the  hill, 
And  a'  his  saft  locks 
Lying  wet  wi'  the  dew — 
What's  the  matter  wi'  Jamie 
My  lover  sae  true  ?  " 
20 
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"  He  rode  out  this  morning, 
Sae  merry  was  he 
He  sang  like  the  robin 
In  yonder  green  tree  ; 
But  noo  he  is  silent 
And  turned  him  aboot, 
And  his  plaidie  is  redder 
Than  when  he  rode  oot." 

"  What's  the  matter  wi'  Jamie 
He  lies  there  sae  still 
Wi'  his  sword  by  his  side 
An'  his  face  tae  the  hill  ?  " 
— "  Och  cum  awa',  lassie, 
And  mind  father's  sheep — 
Dinna  waken  puir  Jamie 
He's  fallen  asleep  !  " 

D.  M.  RAWNCLIFFE. 


GOLD 

r  I  ^HERE  is  no  comfort  in  mere  hoarded  gold 

jl   When  Death  is  lord,  and  Sorrow  roams  the  land  ; 
It  cannot  buy  one  touch  of  the  dear  hand 
That  Death  has  claimed  ;  nor  from  tenacious  hold 
Of  Sorrow  wrest  the  pilfered  joys  of  old. 
Gold  cannot  ransom  Love,  nor  yet  with-stand 
His  winged  approach. — Futile  as  grains  of  sand 
Blown  by  the  wind  !     What  of  your  boasted  gold  ? 

Stars  are  for  no  man's  purchasing  ;   the  sun 
Tarried  for  naught  his  time-sheet  signed  by  God. 
The  gale  can  not  be  noosed,  and  still  unwon 
Is  the  majestic  freedom  of  the  tide. 
Gold  cannot  wake  the  harebell  in  the  sod, 
Nor  strain  the  fibre  of  a  poor  man's  pride. 

ANNIE  L.  KNOWLES, 


THE  TWO  WAYS 

WHEN  I  was  in  the  starry  way 
I  played  with  all  the  heavenly  things, 
With  love  and  with  the  rainbow'd  day, 
With  faith  and  other  things  with  wings  ; 
They  were  all  made  for  me  to  enjoy, 
For  me,  their  lord,  that  was  a  boy 
Upon  the  starry  way. 

Now  I  am  in  the  worldly  way 
I  watch  far  off  those  heavenly  things, 
And  rare  the  moments  when  they  stay 
To  daze  me  with  their  wondrous  wings  ; 
I  am  much  more  their  menial  than 
Their  master  who  am  now  a  man 
Upon  the  worldly  way. 

ARCHIBALD  JACKSON. 


GREAT  WIND  OF  THE  WOLD 

GREAT  wind  of  the  wold 
You  come  like  a  lover  to-night 
Lightly,  out  of  the  light 
Of  the  last  low  gold  ; 
And  yearningly  through  the  pine  woods 
Sweet  converse  hold. 

But  last  night  you  came 
Black-bannered,  terrible,  fast, 
Scattering  the  twilight  aghast 
With  thunder  and  flame, 
The  anarchist,  smiter,  regardless 
Of  beauty  or  name. 

Ah,  yours  is  the  soul 
Of  the  races  and  sons  of  men 
In  love  and  hatred,  as  when 
The  nations  roll 

The  sound  of  their  friendships  and  battles 
From  pole  to  pole  ! 
22 
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Your  sound  is  the  sound 
Of  Liberty,  saviour  of  all : 
Like  evenings  of  summer  fall 
Her  benisons  round  ; 
But  with  what  fury  of  tempest 
Her  thwarting  is  crowned  ! 

Your  way  is  the  way 

Most  lovely  and  fearful  of  God 

Wherein,  shekinah-shod, 

Or  clouded  and  grey, 

He  leadeth  life  and  the  strong  suns  towards 

His  own  great  day  ! 

ARCHIBALD  JACKSON. 


THE  SPELL  OF  THE  DAMS 

HAVE  you  seen  the  green  dams, 
The  dark,  green,  silent  dams  ? 
Where  the  shaded  feathery  weed 
Obscures  translucent  depths. 
Do  you  know  what  lurks  within  the  dams, 
The  cruel,  quiet,  lazy  dams  ? 
It's  often  scarce  apparent,  but 
We  mortals  call  it-—death. 

Do  you  notice  how  the  rocks  stand, 
So  grim  and  gray  about  the  dams  ? 
And  how  the  whispers  of  the  trees 
Are  filled  with  shrinking  dread  ? 
Once  I  saw  a  happy  child, 
A  careless,  barefoot,  village  child, 
Playing  by  the  cool  dams 
(On  his  birthday  so  'tis  said)  ; 
There  reached  for  him  a  slender  arm 
From  out  the  twining  water-weed, 
Which  drew  him  down  until  the  ripples 
Closed  above  his  head. 
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Have  you  felt  the  dam's  spell, 

The  strong  dark  mystic  spell  ? 

The  spell  that  sometimes  haunts  a  man 

And  fills  him  with  strange  fear. 

There  are  white  arms  'neath  the  floating  weed, 

And  bright  eyes  mid  the  tangled  weed, 

And  golden  hair  to  fetter  you 

Beneath  the  lilies  there. 

JOAN  MELLAND. 


TO  ROMANCE 

OH,  cloaked  Romance,  your  sable  doublet  slashed 
With  Danger's  crimson  and  with  Love's  own  blue, 
You  are  the  magnet  of  my  vagrant  thoughts, 
Down  all  its  paths  my  life  goes  needing  you  ! 

You,  with  a  far  goal  and  the  odds  against, 
Your  courage  laughing  through  the  midnight  rain  ! 
You,  with  the  dignity  of  silent  loss 
And  with  the  sad  nobility  of  pain  ! 

You,  gallant  comrade  on  a  frosty  road, 
Or  dream-companion  by  the  crimson  flame, 
Magician,  with  your  lamp  of  amethyst, 
Wild  wanderer  with  many  a  shape  and  name  ! 

To  part  from  you  with  sighs  and  turn  away 
To  meet  a  deed  we  think  you  would  not  own, 
Is  but  to  find  you  in  a  stranger  form, 
Within  your  eyes  a  look  we  had  not  known. 

And  I,  that  love  you,  crave  the  faith  and  power 
To  recognise  and  greet  your  veiled  eyes, 
However  mean  your  resting-place  may  be, 
However  thick  the  cloak  of  your  disguise. 

To  labour  ever  by  your  lanthorn's  rays, 
And — when  you  seem  in  silence  to  depart — 
Proud  as  a  lover,  faithfully  to  fold 
The  shadow  of  your  presence  round  my  heart. 

KATHARINE  SIDEBOTTOM. 


PREMIUM  AWARDS  SP  CRITICISM 

THERE  is  a  strange  but  welcome  air  about  the  premium  poems 
this  month.  The  authors  seem  to  have  made  a  bid  for  indi- 
viduality, and  the  chosen  themes  are  varied  to  an  unwonted  degree. 
In  a  few  cases  originality  of  thought  unites  with  charm  of  expression 
to  produce  an  excellent  poem.  Such  is  the  case  with  the  winner, 
Limehouse  Sunset,  by  Helen  Mitcham,  who  has  drawn  her  inspiration 
from  the  drowsy  haunts  of  yellow  men.  (It  is  important  for  this 
contributor  to  remember  that  contributions  are  to  be  written  on 
one  side  of  the  paper  only  !)  This  poem  stands  above  the  next  four 
in  order  of  merit,  which  are  so  nearly  equal  in  quality  that  the  two 
remaining  guineas  are  divided  among  the  authors  as  follows  : — 
M.  E.  Morris,  who  has  so  entered  into  the  tragedy  of  Madam  Butter- 
fly that  the  tragic  pathos  of  her  fate  haunts  the  music  of  her  poem  ; 
Alberta  Vickridge,  who  finds  in  a  fairy  tale  of  a  Child  and  a  Rose 
material  for  a  poem  of  great  beauty ;  Vivienne  Dayrell,  to  whom 
the  Cenotaph  calls  up  visions  of  the  Table  Round  ;  and  H.  M.  Hare, 
for  whom  the  sound  of  a  train  in  the  night  can  recall  a  memory  of 
the  past. 

Other  poems  worthy  of  mention  are  The  Child,  by  B.  W.  Richards  ; 
Behold  Myself  am  Heaven  and  Hell,  by  D.  S.  Bryan  ;  Growing  Up,  by 
Winifred  Darch  ;  The  Song  of  the  Brook,  by  A.  H.  Myers. 

Margaret  Sherwood  :  Your  poem  is  correct  and  carefully  com- 
posed but  lacks  inspiration  and  true  poetic  feeling.  The  expressions 
used  are  too  conventional. 

C.  G.  W.  :  The  idea  in  Night-Time  is  an  original  one :  you  have 
created  a  weird  atmosphere,  but  what  you  have  written  is  not  poetry, 
but  a  kind  of  respectable  doggerel.  The  first  four  lines  of  Death  are 
better,  but  the  poem  is  spoilt  by  the  last  four  :  there  is  no  reason  for 
changing  the  order  of  rhymes,  and  "  peace  "  does  not  rhyme  with 
"  ease."  Try  to  be  more  natural  in  the  expression  of  your  ideas. 

Merope :  A  Winter's  Lullaby  is  slight  but  pleasing,  though  not 
of  exceptional  merit.  Madam  Butterfly  is  a  poem  of  distinction,  well 
expressing  the  tragic  intensity  of  the  theme,  and  in  musical  language 
that  reveals  the  artist. 

Adoxa  :  In  the  Orchard  is  a  mediocre  poem  of  little  or  no  inspira- 
tion :  the  form  is  hardly  suited  to  your  powers.  In  your  other 
poem  you  have  chosen  a  more  successful  medium  of  expression,  and 
the  idea  has  charm.  Verse  seven  is  of  especial  merit. 

Historicus  :  Your  poem  embodies  a  noble  thought  but  is  some- 
what dreary,  and  the  phraseology  is  prosaic.  Your  ideas  could  be 
clothed  with  more  dignity  in  the  sonnet  form. 

Helen  Mitcham  :  Limehouse  Sunset  is  a  fine,  powerful  poem, 
combining  real  poetic  inspiration  with  an  excellent  faculty  for 
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description.  It  draws  one  beneath  the  spell  of  this  strange  quarter, 
so  skilfully  is  the  atmosphere  created. 

Cuchullin  :  To  Pat — a  worn  theme,  but  a  poem  of  feeling,  and,  as 
a  sonnet,  most  creditable.  In  Youth's  Rebellion  there  is  inspiration, 
and  a  passionate  emotion  is  voiced  in  blank  verse  of  no  mean  quality. 

Jacqueline  :  The  Whirligig  of  Time  is  a  charming  poem,  showing 
skill  in  the  handling  of  an  ingenious  plan  of  rhyme.  This  is  true  of 
the  other  entry,  though  this  has  less  merit. 

D.  B.  :  Both  poems  are  musical  in  expression.  Enigma  has 
beauty  of  thought  and  language,  and  possesses  an  attractive  vigour. 

Diffident  :  The  idea  expressed  in  A  Masked  Ball  is  original ; 
the  construction  of  verse  five  is  a  little  involved.  Articulate  has 
decided  merit  and  is  poetical  in  every  sense. 

Ap  Garmon  :  To  a  Skylark  shows  promise.  You  have  realised 
the  value  of  simplicity  of  treatment  and  have  chosen  a  successful 
metre.  The  latter  half  of  the  poem  is  more  spontaneous  and  reaches 
greater  lyrical  heights  than  the  beginning. 

New  Moon  :  To  a  Child  is  quite  pleasing,  but  conventional  in 
expression.  "  Sunset's  fiery  glow,"  "  blue  sky,"  "  white  clouds," 
etc.,  are  epithets  worn  by  use,  and  since  they  convey  no  true  meaning 
merely  constitute  padding.  To  a  Skylark  shows  more  originality, 
and  the  metre  is  handled  well — with  the  exception  of  a  faulty  rhyme 
in  the  last  verse  :  "  giving  "  and  "  receiving." 

Nelson  Blake :  Memory  reveals  an  ability  to  strike  the  note  of 
pathos  without,  as  it  were,  holding  down  the  pedal  too  long.  There 
is  restraint  here,  and  there  is  poetry.  The  Busy  World  is  a  quaint, 
delightful  poem  :  you  have  artistic  lightness  of  touch. 

Tether :  A  Wood  contains  an  original  thought  that  is  well 
developed,  and  the  diction  is  of  great  purity.  Memory  is  excellent 
and  the  onomatopoeic  effect  is  striking. 

F.  C.  Leith  :  Both  poems  have  merit,  and  their  poetic  simplicity 
is  attractive.  The  House  in  the  Wood  possesses  the  charm  of  child- 
hood, and  To ur  Roses  has  a  refreshing  sweetness  of  tone. 

Anghared  :  You  introduce  a  new  and  pleasing  thought  into  pre- 
vious conceptions  of  Spring.  The  latter  half  of  the  poem  contains 
vitality  as  well  as  a  certain  measure  of  poetic  beauty.  The  Song  of 
the  Brook  is  a  charming  ballad,  with  a  telling  refrain. 

Brook  :  Both  your  entries  are  dainty  little  poems,  which  might 
with  success  be  set  to  music.  They  are  bright  and  attractive. 

Hilda  Wyndham  :  Your  idea  of  the  resemblance  of  a  beechwood 
to  the  sea-bottom  is  interesting  and  original,  and  the  poem  contains 
some  poetic  touches — e.g.,  the  leaves  "  like  fronds  awash  in  rippling 
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seas.'*  To  My  Friend  is  incoherent.  Try  a  simpler  mode  of 
expression. 

Nemo  :  To  your  sonnet  on  Louis  Botha  might  be  applied,  with  a 
little  softening,  perhaps,  the  last  criticism  on  your  work  :  it  is  correct 
and  rhetorical,  but  not  poetry.  Your  second  entry  is  infinitely 
better.  You  are  evidently  at  your  best  in  lighter  moods,  for  this 
poem  shows  promise.  It  contains  more  spontaneity  and  less  of  the 
cold  artificiality^  that  marred  your  earlier  attempts.  Further  con- 
tributions from  you  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 

low :  'The  Seeker  suffers  from  obscurity  :  an  idea  of  some  value 
has  failed  to  find  clear  expression,  and  is  almost  lost.  The  rhythm  is, 
in  places,  halting,  and  the  metre  in  line  five  is  irregular.  Sanctuary 
has  the  same  faults,  though  in  a  ksser  degree  :  it  contains  expres- 
sions of  poetic  merit,  lines  one,  five,  six  being  worthy  of  mention. 

E.  M.  F.  :  Sight  is  an  individual  poem,  producing  a  mysterious 
effect.  It  excels  your  other  poem,  which  is  of  mediocre  quality. 
Line  two  contains  excessive  alliteration,  and  the  short  line  closing 
each  verse  does  not  suit  the  subject  and  gives  an  impression  of 
triviality. 

Intra  Muros  :  Love's  Impotence  contains  sincere  feeling  and  the 
diction  is  clear  and  musical.  God's  Free  Prisoners  is  less  successful  in 
form  :  the  fourth  and  seventh  lines  are  isolated,  it  would  have  been 
more  pleasing  if  they  had  rhymed. 

Mayak  :  An  Autumn  Birthday  is  a  pleasing  thought  pleasantly 
expressed.  Avoid  repetition  of  words  in  consecutive  lines,  as  of 
"  withered  "  in  lines  three  and  four.  Icarus  is  quite  a  creditable 
sonnet. 

Burrage  :  The  Kingfisher  creates  a  vivid  picture,  but  the  rhythm  is 
shaky.  The  Good  Woman's  Lament  contains  force  and  emotion  and 
expresses  an  unconventional  point  of  view  that  is  welcome. 

Seeker  :  The  Footsteps  proves  that  you  have  the  gift  of  writing 
smoothly  flowing  and  spontaneous  verse,  though  this  poem  does  not 
equal  The  Child,  in  which  real  tragic  pathos  is  reached.  (There  is 
one  flaw  :  "  men  "  and  "  pain  "  do  not  rhyme  !)  You  might  with 
profit  seize  the  inspiration  that  comes  of  personal  experience  or 
observation. 

Bianca  :  The  Rondeau  shows  a  faculty  for  light,  whimsical  verse. 
It  is  a  form  requiring  skill  in  the  handling  :  why  not  perfect  it  as  a 
medium  for  more  weighty  themes  ?  Cloud  Borne  contains  flashes  of 
poetry  which  is  not  sustained  throughout,  and  the  last  two  lines  fall 
somewhat  flat. 

Fleurette  :  Both  poems  show  distinct  promise,  considering  the 
youth  of  the  writer.  Problems  reveals  a  good  grasp  of  technicalities 
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and  a  maturity  of  outlook.     To  My  Beloved  shows  lyrical  powers — it 
is  simple  but  intense. 

Niktaw:  Your  poem,  December  1919,  for  which  the  sonnet  form 
is  rightly  chosen,  possesses  a  certain  nobility  of  tone  and  expression, 
and  is  not  guilty  of  the  bombastic  rhetoric  that  usually  clothes  such 
themes.  Your  metaphor  is  a  good  one : — 

"  A   wanton   child   whose   sobs   are   lost   in   sleep." 

Meg  :  Both  poems  are  creditable,  and  the  themes  beyond  the 
commonplace.  A  Schoolgirl  shows  observation  (verse  three)  and  is 
full  of  amused  sympathy,  while  the  ending  is  effective.  Growing  Up 
has  greater  merit.  The  last  three  verses  in  particular  are  of  a  lyrical 
quality  which  could  only  spring  from  inspiration. 

Monk  :  The  City  is  a  poem  of  some  value,  though  not  enhanced  by 
unpoetic  words  such  as  "  febrile,"  "  torrid."  The  last  verse  shows 
that  you  possess  the  gift  of  poetry.  The  Song  is  spontaneous  and 
fresh,  and  here  again  the  last  verse  surpasses  the  rest.  By  itself  it 
makes  a  charming  lyric. 

Murex  :  Folkestone  is  a  pleasing  poem,  original  in  thought  and 
attractive  in  metre  and  rhyme.  London  conjures  up  a  peaceful 
picture  and  is  effective  without  being  strikingly  good.  Beware  of  an 
extravagant  use  of  compound  adjectives,  which  lead  to  obscurity  of 
meaning. 

Eileen  Sinclair  :  In  the  Great  Silence  is  correct  as  regards  form,  but 
is  prosaic.  Such  topical  themes  require  able  treatment  and  artistic 
economy.  Your  metre  is  too  hurried  for  so  dignified  a  subject. 
Illusion  is  more  poetic  and  simple  without  being  commonplace. 

Wendy  :  There  is  a  quaint  fancy  expressed  in  Trees — "  like  old 
men  brown  and  bony  " — and  the  poem  is  charming,  in  spite  of  a  few 
irregularities  in  metre  (e.g.,  verse  two,  line  three).  Brown  Wings 
is  pretty  and  childish,  showing  sympathy  with  Nature,  and  some 
expressions  are  attractive. 

L.  M.  S.  :  Both  your  entries  are  marred  by  excessive  use  of 
alliteration  and  by  the  use  of  unusual  phrases  :  "  Wapping  whiffs," 
"  aphrasia,"  "  abattis,"  "  lenticelled,"  etc.,  are  certainly  unconven- 
tional, but  lend  no  distinction  to  the  poems.  You  have  a  poetic 
imagination  and  a  sense  of  the  weird  which  it  would  be  profitable  to 
divert  into  more  pleasant  and  natural  channels. 

Silvester :  Friendship  is  not  a  successful  attempt  at  vers  libre, 
the  essential  regularity  of  rhythm  is  lacking,  ;-nd  the  poem  would  be 
more  pleasing  written  in  prose.  Disillusionment  is  less  awkward, 
though  both  eye  and  ear  are  offended  by  the  position  of  "  and  "  and 
"  but  "  at  the  end  of  a  line. 
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M.  :  Both  poems  show  depth  of  feeling  but  lack  spontaneity. 
The  sonnet,  To  Love,  is  cold. 

Argulleot :  The  theme,  What  is  a  Poet  ?  might  give  scope  for 
individuality  of  treatment,  but  your  poem  does  not  reach  great 
heights.  The  phraseology  is  too  commonplace. 

Vincit :  Both  poems  are  poor.  Verses  two  and  three  of  the  first 
are  almost  doggerel,  and  December  2ist  is  merely  metrical 
rhyming  prose,  lacking  in  inspiration. 

K.  :  Your  sonnets  are  of  poetic  merit — lofty  in  tone  and  expres- 
sion, and  well  suited  to  their  form.  Spring  possesses  more  of  the 
lyrical  quality  and  is  most  attractive 

Grace  :  Myriad  Voices  is  pleasing  in  conception  and  expression, 
though  slight.  Before  Tpres  1918  is  good.  You  have  escaped  the 
sentimental  verbosity  in  which  such  thoughts  are  generally  clothed, 
and  the  poem  shows  traces  of  artistic  touch. 

Desmond :  Lines  on  the  Paying  Off  of  the  Impregnable  is  a  poem 
breathing  healthy  vigour  and  sincerity  and  the  metre  i-;  pleasantly 
swinging.  (Note  that  "  strown  "  does  not  rhyme  with  "  down,"  nor 
"  done  "  with  "  alone."  The  other  poem  reveals  a  strength  of  con- 
ception, which  is  sustained  throughout  by  ihe  metre.  It  is  a  poem  of 
welcome  individuality. 

Eve  :  A.  and  B.  have  a  certain  individuality  of  character.  The 
arrangement  of  rhymes  in  A.  is  satisfactory  and  pleasing ;  B.  as  a 
poem  has  less  value  and  suffers  from  obscurity.  (How  does  a  garden 
"  break "  on  one  ?)  The  punctuation  throughout  is  decidedly 
inadequate. 
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"GUARDING 
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and  other  Poems," 

by  Ex- Private  Herbert 
Gape.  Cloth  and  Gold, 
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A  capital  volume  of  verse,  highly 

commended.  10  Montrose  Crescent, 

WEMBLEY.  MIDDLESEX. 


THE  BEST  TYPEWRITER 
FOR  LITERARY  WORK  ? 

Information  as  to  make,  price,  durability, 
portability,  &c.,  would  be  welcomed  by 
"Author,"  c/o  Poetry  Review. 

WANTED 

POETRY  REVIEW,  May  and  September 
1910 ;  '  Poets  of  the  West*  (1880),  '  Book  of 
Ballads'  (I860),  any  anthologies  prior 
to  1770.  "Collector,"  c/o  Poetiy  Review, 


WRITERS  OF  VERSE  who 
desire  sympathetic  and  com- 
petent criticism  of  their  work  are 
offered  a  reasoned  opinion  by  an  ex- 
perienced" reader" — an  invaluable 
report  whether  the  beginner  is  writ- 
ing for  personal  gratification  or  with 
a  view  to  publication. 
TERMS :  Not  more  than  4  poems  (averag- 
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"THE  BOOK  MONTHLY." 

Published  by  "The  Graphic."  Edited  by  James  Milne. 

Come/'  said  Dr.  Johnson.  "  let  us  take  a  walk  down 
Paternoster  Row." 

"The  Book  Monthly"  is  THE   Magazine  of  Books. 

Its  mission  is  to  interest  readers  on  the  first  of  each  month 
in  books,  their  writers,  and  in  the  literary  qualities  of  both. 

It  is  well  informed. 

It  tests  knowledge  by  actuality  and  usefulness. 

It  is  companionable  and  readable. 

It  covers,  without  patronage,  all  phases  of  creative 
literature,  sympathetically. 

Poetry  :  For  instance,  in  its  two  latest  numbers  the 
covers  bear  fine  drawings  of  Burns  and  Byron.  They  contain 
original  verse  by  acknowledged  modern  poets  and  reprint 
selected  poems  by  Southey,  Meredith  and  Thackeray.  They 
make  special  investigations  in  poet-lore.  In  the  novel  they 
ever  seek  for  the  poetical  note — and  treat  of  Conrad,  Barrie, 
Lucas  Malet,  Lafcadio  Hearne,  and  all  the  story  makers  of  the 
day. 

Their  photographs  are  of  immense  interest,  varying  from 
the  searching  likeness  of  Conrad  to  the  snapshotted  inconse- 
quence of  Barrie  and  the  sage-like  features  of  Tagore — 
Poets  all ! 

In  its  claim  that  there  is  poetry  in  all  things  would  we 
but  patiently  find  it  out  "The  Book  Monthly  "  makes  a  strong 
personal  appeal  to  the  Readers  of  The  Poetry  Review. 

Chattily,  and  in  rare  companionship,  in  Grub  Street 
gossip,  in  special  articles  and  interviews,  in  reviews  and  in 
critical  lists,  it  gives  its  readers 

"  The  strong  and  lovely  thing." 

The  Children's  Bookshelf—for  they  must  not  be 
neglected,  if  in  the  future  we  would  have  happy  minds  sensi- 
tive to  the  best  in  writing — is  designed  so  as  to  catch  more 
securely  the  child's  interest  for  the  best,  and  includes  com- 
petitions to  awaken  alike  the  imagination  and  the  talent  of 
the  young. 

We  feel  we  are  justified  in  wanting  to  see  "  The  Book 
Monthly  "  among  the  youth  and  old  of  every  home,  where  it 
cannot  be  taken  up  by  the  most  casual  reader  without  benefit- 
ing him  pleasurably.  Price  I/- ;  Annual  Subscription,  post 
free,  at  home  or  abroad,  15/-,  of  The  Publisher, 

Tallis  House,  Tallis  Street,  Whitefriars,  E.G.4, 

and  of  all  booksellers  and  newsvendors. 
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